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ere UMAN art is dim- 
h} fightedinher plans, 
and defective even 
in her molt elabo- 
rate efiays» But 
nature, or rather na- 
ture’s fublime au- 
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thor, is indeed a workman that need 


not be afhamed. His eye trikes 
out ten thoufand elegant models, 
and his touch executes all with ini- 
mitable perfection. Whatan ad- 
mirable fpecimen is exhibiced in 
the planetary worlds of our folar 
fyftem? This terraqueous globe is 
intended, not only for a place of 
habitation, but for a ftore-houfe of 
conveniencies. If we examine the 
feveral apartments of our great 
abode, if we take a general inven- 
tory of our common goods, we fhall 
dod oe utmoft reafon to be charme 
ed with the difplays, both of nice 
ceconomy, and boundiefs profue 
lion. 

Obferve the furface of this uni- 
verfal meffuage. ‘The ground, 
coarfe as it may feem, and trodden 
by every foot, is neverthelefs the 
laboratory, where the molt exquitfite 
operations are performed ; the fhop, 
it I may fo peak, where the finelt 
manufactures are wrought. Though 
a multitude of generations have al- 
ways been accommodated, and 
though a multitude of nations are 
daily fupplied with its liberalitics, 
it {till continues inexhauttaible ; 1s 
a refource that never fails; a maga- 
zine never to be drained, 

The unevennefs of the ground, 
far from a blemith or defedt, heigh- 
tens its beavty, and augments its 
ufefulnefs. Here it is {scooped into 





deep and fheltered vales, almoft co- 
vered with a {pontaneous growth of 
verdure; which, all tender and 
fucculent, compofes an eafy couch, 
and yields the moft agreeable fod- 
der for the various tribes of cattle. 
I’here itis extended into a wide, 
Open, champain country; which, 
annually replenifhed with the huf- 
bandman’s feed, fhoots into a copi- 
Ous harveit. 

The furrows, obedient to the will 
of man, vary their produce. They 
bring forth a cropof tall, flexile, 
{lender plants; whofe thin filmy 
coat, dried, attenuated, and skilful]- 
ly manvf&dtured, transforms itfelf 
into fome of the moft neceffary ac- 
commodations of life, and genteel- 
eft embellifhments of fociety. It is 
wove into ample volumes of cloth ; 
which, fixed to the matt, give wings 
to our fhips, and waft them to the 
extremities Of the ocean. It is 
twilted into vaft lengths of cordage 
which add nerves to the crane, and 
lend finews to the pulley ; or elfe 
adhering to the anchor, falten the 
veflel even onthe fluctuating ele. 
ment, and fecure it even amidit 
driving tempeits. Its fibres, artful- 
ly ranged by the operations of the 
loom, cover our tables with a grace~ 
ful elegance, and furround our 
bodies with a cherifhing warmth. 
On this the painter fpreads the co~ 
lours, which enchant the eye ; in 
this the merchant packs the wares 
which enrich the world. , 

Yonder the hills, like a grand 
amphitheatre, arife ; fome clad with 
mantling vines; fome crowned with 
towering cedars ; fume ragged with 
mifhapen rocks, or yawning with 
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fubterraneous dens. Whofe rough 
and inacceflible crags, whofe hide- 
Ous and gloomy cavities, are not 
Only a continual refuge for the wild 
goats, but have often proved an 
afylum to perfecuted merit, and 
a fafeguard to the moft valuable 
lives, 

Ata greater diftance, the moun- 
tains lift their frozen brows, or pe- 
netrate the clouds with their afpir- 
ing peaks. Their frozen brows ar- 
reft the roving, and condenfe the 
rarified vapours. ‘Their caverned 
bowels coilect the dripping trea- 
fures, and fend them abroad, in 
gradual communications, by trick- 
ling ftreams ; while their fteep fides 
precipitate the watery treafures 5 
rolling them on with fuch a forci- 
ble impulfe, that they never inter 
mit their wnwearied courfe, til! 
they have {wept through the mott 
extenfive climes, and regained their 
native feas. 

The vineyard {wells into a profu- 
fion of clufters; fome tinged with 
the deepeft purple, and delicately 
clouded with azure; fome clad with 
an icy tranfparent skin, fhew the 
tempting kernels, lodged in lufcious 
neétar. The vine requires a flrong 
refieGtion of the fun-beams, and a 
very large ,proportion of warmth. 
How commodioully do the hills and 
mountains minifter to this purpofe! 
may we not Call thofe vaft declivi- 
ties the garden-walls of nature? 
Which, far more effectually than 
the moft coftly glaffes, or moft art- 
ful green-houfes, concenter the fo- 

ar heat, and complete the maturity 
of the grape; diftending it with a 
liquor of the fineft fcent, the moit 
agreeable relifh, and the moft ex- 
alted qualities; fuch as diflipate 
fadnefs, and infpire vivacity ; fuch 
as make glad the heart of man, and 
moft {weetly prompt both his grati- 
tudeand his duty to the munificent 
iver. 

The kitchen garden prefents us 
with a newtrain of benefits. In 
its blooming oraaments, what une 
affefed beauty! in its culinary 
productions, what diverfified riches! 
It ripens a multitude of nutrimen- 
gal efculents, and almoft an equal 


abundance of medicinal herbs ; 
diftributing refrefhments to the 
healthy, and adminiitering reme- 
dies to the fick. The orchard, all 
fair and ruddy, and bowing down 
beneath its own delicious burden, 
gives us a frefh demonfiration of 
our creator’s kindnefs ; regales us, 
firft, with all the delicacies of 
fummer-fruits : next, with the more 
lattieg fucceflion of autumnal dain- 
ties. 

What is nature but a feries of 
wonders, and a fund of delights ! 
That fuch a variety of fruits, fo 
beautifully coloured, fo elegantly 
fhaped, and fo charmingly flavour- 
ed, fhould arife from the earth! 
than which nothing is more infipid 
and defpicable. lam ftruck with 
pleafing aftonifhment at the caufe 
of thefe fine effeéts, and no lefs 
furprifed at the manner of bringing 
them into exiftence. If we view an 
orchard in the month of December, 
we fee only feveral logs of wood 
fafiened to the ground. They are 
erect indeed and fhapely, but with- 
out either fenfe or motion. No 
human hand will touch them ; no 
human aid will fuccour them; yet, 
in a little time they are beautified 
with bloffoms, they are covered 
with leaves, and at laft are loaded 
with mellow treafures; with the 
downy peach and the polifhed plum, 
with the musky apricot and the 
juicy pear; with the cherry, and its 
coral pendants, growing througk 
lattices of green. 





———and dark 
Beneath her ample leaf, the lufci- 
ous fig, 


I have wondered at the ftruture of 
my watch, wondered more at the 
defcription of the filk-mills, mof 
of all at thofe prodigious engines 
invented by Archimedes. But what 
are all the inventions of all the 
geometricians and mechanics in the 
world, compared with thofe incon 
ceivably nice automata of nature ? 
Thefe ielf-operating machines dif- 
patch their bufinefs, with a punc- 
tuality that never miftakes, with a 
dexterity that cannot be equalled. 
In the f{pring, they clothe Seiten 
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with fuch unftudied but exquifite 
finery, as fer exceeds the embroi- 
dery of the needle, or the labours of 
the loom.In autumn they prefent us 
with fuch acollation of {fweet-meats, 
as not only regale our palate, but 
furpafs all that fancy could imagine, 
or appetite crave. So that thofe coarfe 
& fenfelefs logs firft decorate the di- 
vine creation, then perform the ho- 
nours of the tabie. 

The foreft rears myriads of mafly 
bodies ; which, thougl: neither gay 
with bloffoms nor rich with fruit, 
fupply us with timber of various 
kinds, and of every defirable quali- 
ty. But who fhall cultivate fuch 
huge trees, diffufed over fo vatt a 
{pace ? The toil were endlefs. See 
therefore the all-wife and ever-gra- 
cious ordination of Providence ! 
They are fo conftituted, that they 
have no need of the fpade and the 
pruning-knife. Nay, the little cares 
of man would diminifh, rather than 
augment their dignity and their 
ufefulnefs. The more they are neg- 
leéted, the better they thrive; the 
more nobly wild and confuied they 
grow. hen felled, and fafhioned 
by art, they add magnificence to 
architecture, conftitute the very ba- 
fis of navigation, and give life, and 

ing to commerce. 

Amidft the inacceflible depth of 
the foreft, an habitation is ailigned 
for thofe ravenous dealts, whofe 
appearance would be frightful, and 
their neighbourhood dangerous to 
mankind. Here the fternly majeftic 
lion roufes himfelf from his den, 
and awes the favage herds with his 
toar. Here the fiery tyger {prings 
upon his prey, and the gloomy bear 
trains up her whelps. ‘Here the 
{wift leopard ranges, and the grim 
wolf prowls, and both in queit of 
murder and blood. Were thefe hor- 
rid animals to dwell in our fields, 
what havock would they make? 
What confternation would they 
{pread? Butthey voluntarily bury 
themfelvesin the deepett recefles of 
the defert ; while the ox, the horfe, 
and the ferviceable quadrupeds, 
live under our infpection, and keep 
within our call; profiting us as 
much by their prefence, as the 
ethers oblige us by their abfence. 
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If at any time thofe fhagey moa- 
fters make an excurfion into the ha~ 
bitable world, it is when man re- 
tires to his chamber, and fleeps in 
fecurity. The fon, which invites 
Other creatures abroad, gives them 
the fignalto retreat. Strange ! that 
the orientlight, which is fo pleafing 
to us, fhould ttrike fuch a terroren 
them! fhould, more effediually 
than a legion of guards, put them 
all to flight, and clear the country 
of thofe formidable enemies ! 

Ifwe defcend into the fubterra- 
neous parts of this earthly globe, we 
fhall there find the mott exquifite 
contrivance acting in cencert with 
the moft profufe goodnefs. Here 
are various minerals, of fovereign 
eiicacy in medicine; that rectify 
the vitiated blood, and quicken the 
languid fpirits; that oftea rekindle 
the fading bloom in the virgin’s 
complexion, and re-invigorate the 
infeebled arm of manhoood. Here 
are beds fraught with metals of the 
richeft value. From hence come 
the golden treafures, from hence 
the filver flores, which are the very 
life of traffic; and circulate through 
the body politic, asthe vital fluid 
through the animal frame : Which, 
in the refining hand of charity, are 
feetto che lame, and eyes ro the 
blind, and make the widow’s heart 
fing for joy. Here are mines which 
yield a meaner afpeét, but of a irm~ 
ercohefion, & of fuperior ufefulnefs, 
A metal that furnithes almoft all 
the implements, with which are 
executes her various defigns. With- 
Out the afliitance of tron, it would 
be almoit impoffible to rear the ttea- 
dy matt, to difplay tne fweliing can~ 
vas, or to drop the faithful anchor, 
Deftitute of this ever needful com- 
modity, we fhould have no plough 
to furrow the foil, no fhatile to tras 
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verfe the loom, fcarce any ornament 


for polite, Or any uicnitl for ordi. 
nary I:fe. 

Here is an inexhautlible fund of 
Cc im buitibie maicréais, which Upe- 
pty whole nations with fuel. ‘hey 
oiler theiricrvice both inthe kitchea 
and at the forge, and, with their 
piercing heat, moliify the molt tlub- 
born bars, till they become pliant 
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coals pour themfelves likewife into 
the glafs-houfes. They rage amidit 
t’ efe aftonifhing furnaces, with irre- 
fitible but ufeful fiercenefs. They 
liquify even the obdevrate flint, and 
make the mott rigid fab{tances far 
more ductile than the fofteft clay, or 
melting wax : make them obfequi- 
ous, not only to the lighteft touch, 
but tothe imprefiens of our very 
breath. 
hg By this means we are furnifhed 
ay from the coarfeft ingredients with 
| the moit curious, beautiful, and 
ferviceable manufadture in the 
, world. A manufacture, which 
i tran{mits the chearing light of the 
of fun into our houfes, yet excludes 
the annoyanceof rains, and the vio- 
lence of winds: Which gives new 
eyes to decrepitage, and vaitiy more 
enlarged views to philoiophy and 
{cience : which leads upthe altro- 
roner’s cGifcernment, even to the 
fatellites of Saturn; and carries 
down the naturalilt’s obfervation, 
as far as the animalcule race ; 
it} bringing near what is immenfe. 
er ly remote, and making vifible 
ot what, to our unafhited fight, 
would be ab‘olutely iapercepti- 
ble. 
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(Zo be continued.) 


4 View of Porirican Letrers 
avhith have appeared in the Public 
Paper's. 


TR anguillusinthe Daily Gazetteer, 
fays, although am encaged 

in the caafe of our great Miniter, 
yet | hope that the public does me 
{ the jultice to perceive how little I 
; am iwayed by partiality, how en- 
a tircly | am free from prejudice. [ 
Pia have already very openly, and 
4 with a becoming boldaels, poinied 

. out one grofs defect in the conftruc» 
of | tion of the pre‘ent politica! fabric. 
ti I have avowed my diflike of one 
| | man, who formerly made a part of 
| that proud connection, which it js 

the glory of our great Minifter to 
have broken, or at lealt to have 
done his beit to break in pieces. It 
Is in vain that we are aflured that 
there is nO power delegated to him, 
and no confidence repofed in him. 
Mcis an eye-fpre to all our fricuds, 
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and until he is removed I fhail not 
ceafe to complain, and to acknow- 
ledge to the whole world, that all 
is not right. 

The writer who is charged with 
the care of inferting proper articles 
of intelligence, and apprizing the 
public in due time of L—d Ch—m’s 
great and extenfive {chemes, has 
lately told us, ‘* that orders are if- 
fued by the great Minifter, for im- 
proving America to its utmoft va- 
lue.” A defign worthy of him who 
formed it, and of too great confe- 
quence to leave the means, as hehas 
done in other cafes, to his under- 
lings and drudges. He has conde- 
{cended to point them out himfelf, 
and they too are worthy of him, & 
of him alone ; as I will be bold to 
afirm, that they would not have 
entered the head of any other 
ftatefman who lived before him, 
who now lives, or fhall live here- 
after. They are fhort, clear, ef- 
feual, plaufible in theory, and 
eafy in practice. 

He has refolved that America 
fhall be improved to its full value ; 
that is the defign; the Quomodo 
follows. ‘** He has ordered both 
the Floridas and the mild region 
of Labrador to be cleared, culti- 
vated, and (as our panegyrilt has 
well expreffed it) fully peopled.” 





Nimium vobis Romana pre- 
pago 

Vifa potens fuperis ! 

What a Minifter! who can at 
at once exterminate gloomy forefts, 
and cover a country with fimiling 
harveits who can make the 
howling defart bloffom like a rofe ; 
who can cultivate, plant, build, 
and even people all by his crea- 
tive flac, witheurtheuncertain, flow, 
progreflive methods of vulgar ftatef- 
men and tawegivers ! 

How ought we, from the highett 
to the lowelft, exult in the wil- 
dom and abilities of our glorious 
Minitter whilt L——-d C——m 
is fecuring reverfions in that hagpy 
country, and weaving, for their 
ufe, his favourite web of linfey- 
woolfey government (three threads 
of licentioufnefs and one of fervi- 
tude) whuk L——d N is 
buried 

























































































buried (in his hours of fobriety) in 
devifing {chemes for fixing the mo- 
rals of, and promoting piety and 
virtue in that infant and yet ma- 
ture colony whilft C 
is flourifhing a fpeech upon 
that wifdom which took away /e- 
rility from barrenue/s, and gave 
population to defolation —— whilft 
our great Minilter himfelf is medi- 
tating a confiftent talk, to prove to 
the cies of L-—-—— that the peace 
which gave us that amazing coun- 
try, was great, was glorious, was 
adequate ; and will be firm, fecure, 
and permanent, 

A Writer in the Weftminfter 
Journal, fays, ‘* The numberlefs 
diftrefles of the poor having render- 
ed it generally :imagined, thatthe 
bounty granted on the Exportation 
of Corn is effentially injurious to 
the kingdom, it may not be unne- 
ceffary to confider how far the dif- 
continuation of this bounty may be 
likely to remove the general fcarci- 
ty of Corn ; and how far the grant. 
ing of it originally was actually 
prejudicial to the public. 

At a firft view it mult be owned, 
that granting a bounty upon the 
Exportation of corn, when our 
farmers and faétors are fo certain 
of a market for that commodity at 
all times, appears not a little extra- 
ordinary ; but if we examine the 
real ftate of things ever fo flightly, 
we fhall find that the inftitution of 
an encouragement to the bufinefs of 
agriculture, has been attended with 
two very material benefits to this 
country : in the firft place, it has 
brought a great deal of money into 
the kingdom ; and in the fecond, 
it has confiderably lowered the price 
of wheat, notwithflanding the ab- 
furd {uppofition which prevails fo 
univerfally, of its being the princi- 
pal caufe of the preient fcarcity. 
People ridiculoufly imagine, that if 
the Bounty was difcontinued on 
corn, our farmers would have but 
few temptations to {pend it abroad ; 
and that confequently we fhould 
have a plentiful fupply of grain at 
ail times in the market ; but Gen- 
tlemen fhould however confider, 
that till the bounty was granted, 
cur farmers grew little if any 
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wheat; that twenty years ago, nay 
even in Quecn Elizabeth’s time, 
wheat was much dearer than at this 
calamitous crifis, notwithitanding 
the value of money at that period 
preatly exceeded the value of mo- 
ney now; and that a fingle fhilling 
a century or two fince, would have 
almoft purchafed the fame quantity 
of neceflaries which we cannot now 
obtain under the price of five. 

‘The fuppofition therefore that 
the removal of the bounty would 
be attended with any good cunte- 
guences, the leaft acquaintance 
with former times muft convince 
us, is palbably abfurd ; the fame 
attention to his own intcreft which 
before the bounty was initituted, 
led the Farmer to neglect the bufi- 
nefs of agriculture, will again in- 
duce him to difregard it; fimilar 
caufes will in the general nature of 
things be always produétive of the 
fame effects; & we cannot polnbly 
expe& that the hufbandman will 
promote the intereft of the pubhc 
upon the deftruction of his own. 
For thefe reafons we may naturally 
imagine, thatthe moment we ma- 
terally difcourage the exportation, 
we fhall effectually prevent the 
growth of Corn; and be reduced 
to the difagreeable neceflity of pur- 
chafing Wheat at a itill more exor- 
bitant rate from the farmers of o- 
ther countries, than what we are 
willing to giveour own. ‘Thus, for 
the fake of a temporary relief, we 
fhall expofe ourfelves to a lajting 
diftrefs, and not only enhance the 
difficulties of our own fituation, 
buteven agravate our misfortunes, 
by enriching our profefled enemies, 
or our lukewarm friends. 


A Letter from a Gentleman travelling 
in Italy to his Friend in England, 
giving an Account of the Curiofties 
in Nature he Jaw in the Cabinet of 
Aldrovandus, at Bclogna. 


(Coutinued from Page 74.) 


ONE feries yet remained ; apart 
were kept the ftork, the heron, 
and the whole wading tribe ; among. 
them flood the Balearick crane, 
perhaps more properly a peacock, 
its 
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its head ornamented with a round 
feathery crown. The demoifelle 
that danced as it walked, for its 
pofition painted both thefe mo- 
tions, attracted the pleafed eye; and 
toward the lower verge, appeared 
the reff, the fightin gbird, the cur- 
liew, and the recarviroftra. Thus 
clofed the feathered kinds: The 
fifh and quadrupeds, lefs numerous 
but finely kept, appeared next be- 
fore us. The fkeleton of a huge 
whale extends acrofs the oppofite 
room ; and againit the wall ftand 
the remains of an elephant. The 
fifth that were preferved intire, were 
net a few; the hammer headed 
fhark, the range zygana was fixed 
upon a board entire, the head a 
tran{verfe lobe, with each extremi- 
ty fhewing an eye, and the wide 
mouth placed underneath, and in 
the middle ; befide this, hung the 
fharks and fea-hounds of many 
kinds, breathing through holes of 
different number down each fide, 
and all armed with their horrid 
mouths, not at the extremity of the 
head, asin other Afhes, but at a 
diftance, and on the under part. 
Nature has thus placed the mouth 
of the moft voracious of a}) crea- 
tures, thatin order to devour, the 
whole body muit be turned back 
downwards, and that the prepara- 
tion may give fome time for an 
efcape. Below thefe " the 
firange form of the pipe. fifh, the 
longeit and the flendereit of all the 
finny race ; the head a {nout open- 
ing Only at its extremity, and then 
not flatwife as in other fith, but per- 
pendicularly downward. Near this 
the hippocamp, the fea-horfe, as 
many call it, little underftood by 
thofe who have treated of it, and 
fearce to be underitood unlefs when 
viewed with this fifth to whofe kind 
it properly belongs. Below, the 
fea-bream fhewed 1ts broadfideand 
forked tail, and the remaining orb 
ef its valt eye. Near it the gar-fihh, 
oppofite in form, and by many 
numbered with the pipe-fifh; tho’ 
by its long mouth truly a pike. Next 
hung the famous remora, the fuck- 
fith: Itis faid that this creature 
will flop a veliel under full fail, by 
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applying itfelf againf its fides; 
hat would you imagine to be the 
fize of the creature, capable of do- 
ing this ? The fith before us was a 
full grown one, and was fcarce tex 
inches long: I need fay nothing 
more of the miracle, It is fing ular 
that as nature has deftined this fifh 
to a ftate of reft, it. has fins that 
are capable enough to give it mo- 
tions to this purpofe fhe has armed 
the back part of its head with a 
furrowed fubftance, which it ap- 
pli¢s to any thing it meets with, and 
by which it firmly adheres to it. 
The creature is fo indelicate in the 
choice of what this fhall be, that 
we had fome preferved here on the 
natural refts fixed on pofts, fome to 
the fkin of the fhark, or fome other 
large fifh, one to a great conch, 
and fome other {maller ones to o- 
ther fhells and corals. While it is 
thus fixed, it has the full power of 
Opening its mouth, and probably i¢ 
feeds on what falls in its way, and 
finds thus a fuficient fupply with- 
out the trouble of the chace, and 
without the danger of being itfelf 
{wallowed in the purfuit by fome 
larger devovrer. Near this was 
placed the flying fifth, a fpecies 
ftrangely oppofite in its oeconomy, 
and in the provifion made for it 
by nature. As the former does not 
enjoy the privilege of courfing about 
in its Own proper element, this on 
the contrary, aflumes the right of 
pafing through a new one; not 
content with the world of waters 
for its fcene of roving, it takes the 
air, and ufurps the province of the 
birds. This alfo 1s but a {mall 
fith ; its fins, which ferve it in 
the place of wings, are thofe which 
grow juft underneath the gills. 
Thefe are of a vait length; and 
they reach as far as to the tail, and 
are broader than the hody. The 
ufe is both for fwimming and for 
fying. Itis the fortune of this de~ 
fencelefs creature tobe the favourite 
morfel of one of the {wifteft and moi 
voracious inhabitants of the deep ; 
itis in vain for its {wifteft courfe 
along the water to attempt its pre- 
fervation. ‘The fins, as fins aniwe? 
to all the other purposes; but here 
they 
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they muft be employed as wings: 
the creature leaves its element on 
the attack, and rifing to fifteen or 
twenty feet above the furface, fkims 
along the air to a very confiderable 
diftance. So long as the fins are 
wet they ferve in the office of wings 
with perfe& eafe ; but when they 
become dry, they are no longer ma- 
nageable, and the creature ay + 
It has happened that they have fal- 
len upon a fhip’s deck, often they 
have been feen the prey of other fith 
the moment of their falling into the 
fea ; and as if one danger was to 
be efcaped at the expence of ano- 
ther, the birds which are continu- 
ally hovering over the waves fre- 
uently are feen to feize the ftrange 
inhabitant while in the air. To 
this fucceeded the dolphin, the de- 
ftroyer of the fugitive; not crook- 
ed, as we fee it on our figns; the 
ftraiteft, and one of the moft beau- 
tiful of ith. The whole feries of 
the flat fith followed, from the tur- 
but and fkait to the little dab, The 
fire flaire pointed the boney fting of 
its tail, yet threatening the painful 
wound. The famed torpedo, re- 
markable for its qualities, was 
known by name, ana al! the errors 
concerning its effects explained. 
This fith, if couched with a finger 
gives a fhock like that of electrici- 
ty, feltto theelbow. The eel, & all 
the lamprey kind, came next. In 
one part of the vaft place that held 
them, the fand eel, and the little 
graig; in another the fierce fea fers 
ent rolled their fpiral forms: the 
amperns Crept between ; and at the 
bafe lay ftretched the immenfe 
conger, meafuring the human fta- 
ture. 

The eye was called from thefe to 
view the feaewolf, whofe wide jaws 
furnifh what are called the bufo- 
nites, properly its teeth, not gems. 
The pike, pearch, and ali the mon- 
flrous gapers of that breed, fucceed- 
ed. Horror yet ftood in their wide- 
Opened jaws. From thefe the ter- 
rors of the fins of the numerous 

turdi called for our attention. Here 
the butterfly-fith fhewed its fingle 
{pot on the light fin ; and there the 
green, the black, the painted fides 
and fins {poke the names not ill 


given tothe peacock and all che 
fucceeding tribe. From thefe we 
pafled onto the tunny and the mack- 
rilkinds. ‘The doree then called 
our regard to its ftrange form: and 
after that the perauofcon, or ftarezpae 
zer, a fifth which, deftined to live at 
the bottom, has its eyes placed not 
at the fides, but on the top of its 
hugehead. A largerand a ftranger 
kind now were difplayed before us. 
The frog-fith led the van, a ftrange 
enormous Creatare! its length equal to 
that of the human frame: its head 
much larger than the whole body, 
and that head allmouth. Nothing 
can be fo terrible as the armature of 
its jaws, innumerable rows of teeth 
all fharp and flender as needles, and 
all bending their points inwards 
cover the under jaw. The upper 
is as terribly furnifhed ; nor do the 
tongue, the pa'ate, or the throat 
want the fame armour. Upon its 
head two dancing globules play 
baits to the luckleis fry that feize 
on them, andthat are inftantly 
{fwallowed by the devourer. Behind 
and all abour this devil of the fea 
were placed the ftrange forms of 
the coted-fith, whofe figured fides 
are diverfified with ftars and cire 
cles, or are armed with fpines. 

The porcupine-fith ‘led the van 
and next it ftood the hedgehog of 

the fea ; not the fhell-fith to calied, 
but one of its own kind. About 

were difpafed the fquare and the 

triangular-fifh, and the American 

frog, and toad guapervae, From 

thefe the armed fword-fith, and 

the faw-fith fhewed their weapons 3 

and hehind them the keleton, much 

fitter to have been placed with that 

of the whale, of the fea-unicorn. 

Thetwifted horn, as many have 

called it of this creature, was feen 

in this prefervation, not to have tie 

tle to that name, bnt to be truly a 

tooth protended forward. The lift 

was Cclofed with the ftrange and 

unweildy fea-cow; and with a 

creature that difgraced the place 
where it flood a mer-man. The 
monte-fiih had given the foundation 
of the fidfious monfter, and the 

invention had improved it greatly. 

(To be continued.) 
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Elements of Philofophy. 
[ Continued from Page 78. | 
THE knowledge of the figure of 


the earth is of immediate uti- 
lity to geography and navigation. 
This M. de Maupertuis, one ofthe 
greateft mathematicians of the age, 
has made appear, in the preface to 
his ‘ Elements of Geography.’ The 
figure of an oblate fpheroid, fuch 
as Sir Ifaac Newton proved it to 
be, and that of a prolate f{pheroid, 
fuch as that whofe dimenfions are 
determined in M. de Maupertuis’s 
book ‘ of the fize and figure of 
the Earth,” give different diftances 
in regard to the places fituated on 
one and the other, to the fame lati- 
tudes and longitudes ; and it is of 
great importance for navigators not 
to believe that they navigate on one 
of thefe fpheroids when they are on 
the other. As to places fituated 
under the fame parallel, there 
would be great errors, which it 
would be difficult to remedy. In 
routes of a hundred degrees in lon- 
gitude there would be an error of 
upwards of two degrees, if, naviga= 
ting on Sir Ifaac’s f{pheroid, one 
fhould believe himfelf to be upon 
the other. How many fhips have 
perifhed by lefs confiderable er- 
rors ! L 
The navigator is expofed to fe- 
veral other errors in what regards 
the direction of his route and the 
velocity of his fhip, among which 
the error arilfing from the ignorance 
of the figure of the earth lies cone 
founded and concealed : However, 
it is always a fource of this error 
or more ; and if, at any time, the 
ether elements of navigation fhould 
be brought to perfection, the exact 
determination of the figure of the 
earth will be Ney chiet matter of 
importance to the navigator. 
; The utility of the knowledge of 
the figure of the earth, for aftrono- 
my, refieéts alfo upon geography 
and navigation. There is, accord- 
ing to M. de Maupestuis, a necef- 
fary relation between the figure of 
the earth and the parallax of the 
moon, which ferves to meafure all 


the diftances between the celeftial 
bodies of this univerfe, and which 
is the moft important element of 
aftronomy. Without this parallax, 
joined to the knowledge of the fi- 
gure of the earth, the places of the 
moon in the heavens cannot be ex- 
actly determined, nor its motions 
well known ; and it is on this exact 
knowledge of the motions of the 
moon that the molt reafonable 
hopes of the longitudes at fea are 
founded. 

The perfection of levelling de. 
pends alfo on the knowledge of the 
figure of theearth. There is fuch 
a concatenation in the {fciences, 
that the fame‘elements which ferve 
to condu& a veffel at fea, ferve alfo 
to make known the courfe of the 
moon, and to make water flow 
where there is an occafion for it. 

Another very ufeful piece of 
knowledge, and perhaps the mof 
important in phyfics, is the follow- 
ing: The motion of the earth about 
its axis being once fettled, and the 
figure of the earth well determined, 
the experiments of the pendulum 
will make known, in every place, 
towards what pointof the axis of 
the earth the primitive gravity tends, 
the gravity fuch as it would be, if 
the centrifugal force, arifing from 
the motion of the earth, had not 
altered it: The importance of this 
knowledge confifts in leading us to 
difcover the nature of this force, 
which, fetting in aétion all the ma- 
chines men make ufe of, extends 
into the heavens, to move therein 
the earth and the planets, and feems 
to be nature’s univerfal agent. 

An hiftorian cought not to neglect 
the ftudy of phyfics, which may be 
of fingular advantage to him : Being 
intelligent in the effets of nature, 
he will guard againft making them 
pais for prodigies. 

This icience is not lefs neceflary 
to politicians, critics, orators, and 
moralifts: Their works will be the 
more beautiful, more folid, fup- 
pofing all other requifites, if com- 
pofed by the hands of geometrici- 
ans. ‘The order, perfpicuity, pre- 
cifion, exa&nefs, which for fome 
time paft have appeared in good 

2 books, 






































books, have undoubtedly their 
fources in that geometrical caft of 
mind, which is become more ex- 
tenfive than ever, and which in 
fome meafure gains ground upon 
thofe who are unacquainted with 
geometry. 

Phyfics is ftill attended with an 
infinity of other advantages: It fe- 
cures ds from fuperftition ; it lays 
Open to us the vanity of prefages ; 
it difcoversto us the abufe of diffe» 
rent forts of divinations prattifed 
in the world. In delivering us from 
the prejudices of education, of of 
the falfe relation of our fenfes, it 
teaches us to fufpend properly our 
judgment. The firlt flep we fhould 
take to difcover truth, is to begin 
by doubting after the example of 
Defcartes. 

Phyfics is deferving of being cul- 
tivated, were noother advantage an- 
nexed to it than that of ferving as 
an agreeableamufement to the mind. 
It hiftory furnifhes men with an 
agreeable fpeétacle of revolutions, 
affairs, births, falls, decays of em- 
pires and kingdoms, what charms 
has not alfo a fcience of much 
greater variety, and infinitely more 
curious than all the hiftories of the 
different opinions and cuftoms of 
different people ? 

The night, incompaffed by dark- 
nefs and horror for other men, is a 
very pleafing occupation toa natu- 
ralift. A fky glittering with ftars 
makes him attentive to confider 
their leaft motion. Eclipfes, diffe- 
rent phafes, attraét all his attention, 
all hisadmiration. He predicts the 
day, the hour, the minute, the mo- 
ment, even the fecond they are to 
happen. You would fay that the 
heavens, attentive to his knowledge 
and underftanding, wait, as it were, 
for his orders to fhew us fo many 
wonders, Does rain fucceed to 
fine weather, a tempeft to a calm, 
the refearch of the caufes produc- 
tive of all thefe differeat effects 
procure him always new pleae 
fure, 

By the light of this fcience the 
naturalift penetrates into the bowels 
of the earth, to fee nature operate 
in the conformation of different bo. 
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dies. There he fees fire kindle, 
form abyfies, fhake the earth to its 
foundations, dart to the sky torrents 
of flames, melted rocks, burning 
embers, and fpread terror far and 
near: Here he difcovers the hid- 
den routes of vapours on mountains, 
to make fountains and rivers {pring 
upinthem: There he contemplates 
in what manner the fap, feconded 
by the elaiticity of the interior air, 
afcends in plants, circulates in their 
fibres and duéts, and covers them 
with Jeaves, flowers, and fruits. 

He afterwards examines how 
from the earth and fea fach a pro- 
digious quantity of vapours and ex- 
halations can proceed, as to form 
clouds, and, in clouds, thunder and 
lightning. He fees the thunder ga- 
thering, taking fire, and producing 
its terrible eifeéts, accompanied 
with a dreadful noife. He fees this 
thunder fhoot into the air, fcout 
about with the wind, cleave and 
root up trees, overthrow Caitles and 
fteeples, diffolve metals, and pro- 
duce an infinity of other prodigies 
equally curious and terrible. 

The ebbing and flowing of. the 
fea is an object worthy of his curi- 
Ofity : He admires in filence this 
phenomenon, which, though as an- 
cient as the world, is itill new 
enough to the moft confummate 
philoiophers in the ftudy of nature. 
He penetrates with divers to the 
bottom of gulphs, there to con- 
template the origin of an infinity 
of curiofities that are met with in 
the aquatic world. Emerging from 
thefe depths, he flies into the upper 
regions of the air; and, having 
obferved with delight the admira- 
ble properties of this element, he 
traniports himfelf as far as the pla- 
nets: Their magnitude, wonderful 
diitance, phafes, maculoe, or {pots, 
are by turns the object of his refear- 
ches and particular ftudy. 

Such are the charms of phyfics, 
fuch the pleafures it procures the 
mind, pleafures which are every 
day renewed, and multiply to an 
infinite degree, becaufe their fource 
is inexhauitible,. ** If aftronomy, 
fays M. de Fontenelle, was not io 
abiolutely or as it is for geo- 
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raphy, navigation, and even for years this {cience was nothing more 

ivine worfhip, it would be infi- than an afflemblage of fyftems 
nitely worthy of the curiofity of all fucceeding and deftroying one ano- 
minds, by reafon of the grand and ther. 
fuberb fpeétacle it prefentstothem. Q. Are we then not indebted to 
Some wretches are born and will* the ancients for any important dif- 
die in certain very deep mines, covery? 
without ever feeing the fun: Such A. Yes, undoubtedly ; but thefe 
is, in fome degree, the condition difcoveries are not to be com- 
of thofe who are ignorant of the pared with thofe made in the 
nature, the order, the courfe of Jaf ages, in feveral parts of Bu- 
thefe great globes that roll over rope. 

(To be continued.) 


their heads, to whom the greateft 
The Life of Tuomas Wotsey, 


beauties of the heavens are un- 
known, and who have not fufficient 
Cardinal and Archbifbop of York. 


underftanding to enjoy the univerfe. 
It is the labours of aftronomers that 
give us eyes, and unveil to us the (Continued from Page 76.) 
prodigious magnificence of this 
world, almoft intirely inhabited by is year the Cardinal accom- 
blind men,’ panied the King and Queen to 
Q. Can we flatter ourfelvestobe Abingdon ; where, the day after 
able, fome time or other, to know their arrival, a folemn deputation 
nature thoroughly, the firft ele- of the principal heads of the Uni- 
ments of bodies, their principles, veriity of Oxford was fent, to pay 
the admirable mechanifm of their their duty to their Majefties, when 
parts? they were likewife introduced to 
A, All this is an impenetrable the Cardinal. And the Queen took 
fecret to man. What philofopher that opportunity to vifit Oxford, 
can take off the veilthatcovers the attended by the Cardinal, who was 
defigns of the Creator, and his fe- received at the Univertity in the 
cret ways of producing the effects mocft honourable manner. And the 
we fee? Phyfics admits us to take a Cardinal, after he had entered the 
view of the admirable order that convocation, and received the con 
reigns in the {mall part of the uni- gratulatory addreffes of the Univer- 
verfe we fee, how all is connected fity, madea fpeech in return, in 
and maintained; but the reft isa which he declared, how much he 
myftery, infcrutable both to our had the intereft of the Univerfity at 
underfianding and fenfes. heart, and how defirous he was of 
But, though we cannot hope to doing it fervice. He alfo acquaint- 
attain to a perfect knowledge of edthem with his defign of founding 
nature, we fhould not therefore flop feveral public le€&tures, and which 
fhort in our inguiries: We daily he foon afterwards carried into exe 
difcover an infinity of curious ecution. Thefe leCtures were feven 
things, and frequently ufeful tothe in number, on Theology, Civil 
advancement of arts and {ciences. Law, Phyfic, Philofophy, Mathee 
Some are the refultof deepmedita- matics, the Greek language, and 
tion, othersfortunate chancethrows Rhetoric. The Cardinal, however, 
in Our way. though he paid falariesto the feve- 
Q. Did the ancients make acon- rai iecturers in his own time, yet ne+ 
fiderable progrefs in the ftudy of ver fettled any eftate upon the lec- 
phyfics? turethips by deed ; and, therefore, 
A. Nothing was more imperfect there are now no remains of them. 
than this part of their philojophy: About this time the Cardinal was 
They fcarce knew any thingof na- alfovery inftrumental in procuring 
ture, by notexamining her fufhci- the eftablifhment of the College or 
ently: They made no experiments, Phyficians. | 
and wanted initruments to make ‘This year alfo the Cardinal re- 
them. During upwards of 2000 ceived two grantsfrom the King of 
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an extraordinary nature. Thefe 
were dated May the 6th. By the 
firft he was impowered to grant let- 
ters patents of denizenation to be 
made out, under the Great Seal, to 
fuch perfon or perfons as fhould at 
any time fue to him for the fame, 
without any other warrant. By the 
other he was authorized to make 
out letters patents under the Great 
Seal, of all Conge D’Elires, Royal 
affents, and reftitutions of ‘Cempo- 
ralities, as well of Archbifhoprics, 
Monatteries, Abbies, Priories, as of 
all other religious houfes, in En- 
gland and Wales, to fuch perfons as 
fhould afterwards in due form fue 
forthe fame. And the Cardinal 
was alfo authorized by the fame 
powers, to caufe from time to time 
to be made out commiflions, and 
writs of DEDIMUS POTESTATEMy 
to fuch as fhould think convenient, 
to take the homages and fealty of 
all manner of perfons, as we}l Arch- 
bifhops and Bifhops as other per- 
fons, due unto the Crown for the 
{aid Temporalities. 

_Pope LeoX.had now been for fome 
time folliciting the Powers of Chrif- 
tendom to join in a league againit 
the Turks, and which had beer al- 
ready concluded between the Em 
peror, and the Kings of France and 
Spain. In this treaty a place was 
left for King Henry of England ; 
and accordingly the Pope appointed 
Cardinal Campejus his Legate, 
with dire&tions to {clicit Henry to 
enter into the league. Wolfey be- 
ing informed of this appointment, 
fent one of his confidents to Rome, 
with a remonftrance to his Holinefs, 
importing, that the nomination of 
another Legate, while he refided 
Cardinal in England, was fuch an 
affront as would deftroy his credit 
aud influence, and render him inca- 
ble of ferving the Haly See effectu- 
ally. Uponwhich the Pope, being 
unwilling to difoblige fo powerful a 
Miniter, joined him in the legation 
with Campejus, whom Wolfey 
found means to detain at Boulogne, 
until he received Leo’s anfwer. 
When Campejus arrived in Eng- 
land, it appeared that his whole 
cominiffion was to effectuate three 
points. The firlt was, to prevail 
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gt 
upon Henry to enter into the league 
againft the Turks; the fecond, t® 
procure an aid of money from the 
Clergy; and the third, to vifit the 
Monafteri¢s of England. Wolfey 
was the Pope’s fecret enemy in eve- 
ry one of thefe matters. He knew 
what great fums his Holinefs would 
draw from England, if Campejus 
was fuffered to have any fway with 
the Clergy; befides, he himfelf 
having been before appointed col- 


_ lector and manager of the tenths for 


the Pope, he looked upon the other 
legate’s Commiffion as an affront up: 
on himfelf. Wolfey, therefore, ma- 
naged it fo, that the Clergy gave a 
flat denial to the Pope’s demand. 
As to the projeé& of the league, Wol- 
ey reprefented it to Henry in its 
juit light, that of a ftale expedient, 
always prattifed upon Princes for 
{queezing from them {fubfidies to 
the SeeofRome. Henry,therefore, 
declined all fuch engagements, 
With refpeét to the third part of the 
Legate’s bufinefs, Wolfey immedi- 
ately difpatched Dr. Clark to 
Rome, to folicit, or rather to de- 
inand, from the Pope, a revocation 
of Campejus’s powers, and a com- 
miffion vefting the fole right of vi- 
fiting Englifh Monatteries jn the 
perfon of Wolfey. As to Campe- 
jus himfelf, Wolfey treated him 
with politenefs, and even with ge- 
nerofity. He furnifhed him with 
equipages, prefented him with mo- 
ney, introduced him ina very hande 
fome manner to the King, and pro- 
mifed him his intereft for the See of 
Salifbury, as foon asit fhould be vas 
cant ; and, at laft, obligingly dif- 
miffed him. And Clark, Wolfey’s 
Agent at the Court of Rome, obs 
tained a Ball from the Pope, im- 
powering Wolfey not only to vifit 
Monatteries, and all the Clergy of 
England, but to difpenfe with the 
laws of the Church for the term of 
a year, from the date of his come 
mitiion. 

At the beginning of the year 
1519, the Emperor Maximilian 
died ; upon which the Kings of 
France and Spain immediately de- 
clared themfelves competitors for 
the Imperial throne. ‘The King of 
England was inclined to have of- 
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fered himfelf as a candidate, but 
he was too late in his application ; 
and Charles, King of Spain, was 
eleGed Emperor. The new Em- 
peror, and the King of France, had 
everal other caufes of contention 
and rivalfhip ; and they were both 
very detirous of bringing .over the 
King of England to favour their re- 
{pective interefis, And, for this 
purpole, they both cultivated, with 
the urmoft alliduity, tne friendfhip 
of Wolley. Befides prefents and 
penfions, they vied with each other 
who theuld carefs him moft, ftiling 
him in their letters, their friend, 
their patron, and their father ; and 
extolling to the fkies his virtue, 
pradence, and capacity. And Wol- 
fey artfully made ufe of thefe tefti- 
monies, not only to flatter his maf- 
ter’s vanity, by reprefenting to him 
how formidable he muft be tothole 
two Potentates, when they thus ear- 
neftly folicited the friendfhip of his 
Minifter ; but alfo to enhance his 
own merit in the opinion of Henry, 
who could not help obferving, that 
Wolfey’s abilities muft be greatly 
fupericr to thofe of all other Mi- 
milters, when they were thus ac- 
knowledged by the greateft Princes 
of Europe. 

Lhe Cardinal having regulated 
the ceremonial of the intended in- 
terview between the Kings of Eng- 
Jand and France, Henry repaired to 
Canterbury in the latter end of 
May, 1520, in order to pafs his 
W hitfuetize in that city, and from 
thence proceed to Calais ; but the 
next day he was informed that the 
Emperor of Germany had landed 
at. Dover. The King was much 
furprized at the arrival of Charles, 
which had been pre-concerted be- 
tween that Prince and Wolfey, to 
whom he had promifed his influ- 
ence with the Pope, towards pro- 
curing for him the Bifhopricof Ba- 
jadox. The Cardinal was fent to 
compliment the Emperor at Dover, 
where the King met him next 
day,and conducted him to Cantere 
bury. The Emperor’s defign in this 
voyage wasto divert Henry from 
his intended interview with Fran- 
cis; and accordingly, with great 
carneftne(is, he requefied the Englifh 


Monarch to put it off; but Henry 
told him, that he had gone too far 
to retract ; but at the fame time he 
affured the Emperor, that nothing 
fhould pafs between him & Francis 
to his prejudice. His Imperial Ma- 
jelly renewed a treaty of commerce 
with England; and, during his 
ftay, he paid great court to Wol- 
fey; and engaged him in his inte 
refts, by promifing to ufe his utmoft 
endeavours towards raifing him to 
the Papacy. And after having been 
magnificently entertained by Henry, 
the Emperor took hisleave, and em- 
barked at Sandwich for Flanders. 
The fame day King Henry fail- 
ed from Dover to Calais, attended 
by Queen Catherine, the Queen 
Dowager of France, Cardinal 
Wolfey, the Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, the Dukes of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Buckingham, 
the Marquis, of Dorfet, and many 
other Noblemen, and Prelates, and 
Gentry of both fexes, to the num- 
ber in the whole of more than four 
thoufand perfons. Before the two 
Monarchs met, Cardinal Wolfey 
waited upon the French King with 
fome propofals concerning the late 
treaty of alliance between Henry 
and Francis. Several particulars 
were accordingly agreed to, after 
fome conferences between Wolfey 
and Chancellor Du Pratt, who ma- 
naged the affairs of France. Among 
other things, it was agreed, that 
the differences between England 
and Scotland fhould be referred to 
the arbitration of Louifa of Savoy, 
mother to the King of France, and 
Cardinal Wolfey. The interview 
between thetwo Kings, which was 
on the feventh of June, in the val- 
ley of Arden, was uncommonly 
magnificent. The whole folemnity 
was regulated by Wolfey. On the 
eleventh day of the month, the 
jufts and tournaments began in 
fightof the Ladies, for whom {caf- 
folds were ereéted, Both the Kings 
entered the lifts, and behaved with 
great dexterity; but Henry bore 
away the honour of the field. Thefe 
exercifes being ended,<the two 
Kings regaled each other with 
{plendid entertainments, balls, and 
mafquerades. And fo mach pomp 
an 
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and magnificence attended this in- ‘* fubjeét of it all.” But though 
terview, that the place of it was Wolfey was concerned in caufing 
filed, Tue Fistp or Crotuor thedoétrines of Lutherto be con- 
Gotp. Atlength, the two Kings demned, yet we muff, in juftice to 
arted on the twenty-fourth of him, obferve, that he was by no 
lees; and Henry, with his train, means eager in the profecution of 
returned toCalats. He afterwards Heretics. And it is juitly obferved 
paid a vifit to the Emperor Charles by the learned Dr. Jortin, that 
& his aunt Margaretat Gravelines, ‘* oneof the moft favourable things 
who accompanied him back toCa- ‘* that can be alledgedfor Wolfey, 
lais.; after which he failed with his ‘* is contained in an article of his 
retinue for England. «¢ impeachment, namely, that he 
About this time the Pope grant- ‘‘ was remifs in hunting and pu- 
ed Wolfey a penfionof twothou- ‘‘ nithing Heretics, and rather, 
fand ducats upon the Bifhopric of ‘‘ difpos’d to fcreen them, by means 
Placentia, and conftituted him per- ‘* of which connivance Lutheranifm 
petual Adminiftrator of the See of ‘‘ had got ground.” 





Bajadox. And this year an account 
was taken, by the Cardinal’s order. 
of the feveral parifhes in England ; 
and by this account there appeared 
to be nine thoufand four hundred 
and feven churches at thattime in 
the kingdom. The beginning of 
the following year, 1521, inan 
afflembly of Prelates and Clergy, 
which was held at Wolfey’s own 
houfe, the doétrines of Luther were 
condemned. Forty-two of his er- 
rors were enumerated. The Car- 
dinal alfo publifhed the Pope’s Bull 
againft Luther, and ordered it to 
be every where publifhed. He like- 
wife. required all perfons, under 
ain of excommunication, to bring 
jn all the books of Luther that were 
in their hands. ‘* This (fays 
‘* Bifhop Burnet) fhews the appre- 
*¢ henfions they were under of the 
‘ {preading of Luther’s books and 
*‘ doétrine. All people were fo 
‘ fenfible at this time of the cor- 
‘ ruptions, that every motion toe 
** wards a reformation was readily 
** hearkened to every where. Cor- 
** ruption was the common fubject 
** of complaint; andin the com- 
‘* miffion given to thofe whom tie 
** King fent to reprefent himfelf 
** and his Church in the Council of 
** Lateran, the Reformation of the 
** Head and Members is mentioned 
S* as that which was expeéted from 
** thatCouncil. ‘This was fo much 
* at that time if all men’s mouths, 
* that one of the beft men in that 
** age, Colet, dean of St. Paul’s, 
** being to open the convocation 
$f with a fermon, made that the 
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(To be continued.) 


A Worthy young Clergyman who 


had a {mall curacy of forty 


pounds a year, was prefented by 
a gentleman to a vicarage of a 
hundred and fifty ponnds a year, 
which he enjoyed fome time; but 
never altered his manner of living. 
His patron from a too open gene- 
rofity, and want of ceconomy in 
the conducting an Eftate of twelve 
hundred pounds a year, deep mort- 
gaged, when he came to it, more 


money taken upafterwards by him, 
with a long arrear of intereft, and 
the additionalexpenceofprotracting 
the foreclofure, was, at laft, ren- 
dered incapable of longer prevent- 
ing it; and the mortgage took 
poffefion. When this unhappy news 
reach’d the young Clergyman, he 
Immediately fet out to wait upon 
his Patron, to offer his affliftance in 
the diftrefsful fituation, to which 
he was reduced ; who when he 
faw him faid Mr.—I take this vifit 
extremely kind of you ; and the 
more fo fince I find myfelf deferted, 
almoft by every man, who formerly 
had not only pride but intereit in 
my friendfhip, yet, now avoid me, 
left they fhould be called upon to 
make the flighteft retribution ; and 
though the icanty ftipend you pof- 
fefs, will not admit your ferving 
me, it isa mark of efteem and gra- 


titude, Iam mott feelingly affected * 


with, The Clergyman deeply 
touched at this relation, was 


obliged 
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obliged to turn away his head, to 
hide thofe marks of fenfibility he 
felt rifing towards his eyes, lett 
they fhould give any additional 
grief to the man he fo highly re- 
vered, and already found too much 
diftreffed. After itifling them, as 
well as poflible, he preferved the 
fame deference of behaviour to his 
Patron, he had ever paid him, fay- 
ing with an apparent mixture of 
confufion, and fear of offending, I 
hope Sir, that gentle humanity and 
benevolence of mind, ever fo dil- 
tinguifhable, and moft efpecially 
towards me, of which, I fhall ever 
retain 2n indelible fenfe, will par- 
don what I am going to propofe, as 
fome alleviation of the misfortunes 
which humanity and benevolence 
have chiefly drawn upon you ; and 
are alfo imbitered by the ingrati~ 
tude of thofe, who were the hate- 
ful inftruments,—filling with con- 

ern, he was unable to proceed ; his 
Patron almolt as incapable of an- 
{wering, faid—My worthy friend, 
whatever your goodneis has to pro- 
pofe, though ic fhould not prove 
really effential to my interelt, it 
will to my happinefs and tranqui- 
lity of mind, even adequate to the 
re-pofleilion of my fortune; and I 
fhall receive more folid joy in re- 
fle&ting one fuch man exitts, than | 
ever knew amongit the multitude 
of thofe who were my former inti- 
mates, and imaginary friends. What 
has your generous humanity to of- 
fer? What anfwered the other, I 
fear, Sir, your generous humanity 
will be apc to reject, but pardon me, 
when I fay, I muft infift upon your 
receiving, fince I can confider it in 
no other view than your indifputa- 
ble right, the income of the Vica- 
ridge you fo bounteoufly beitowed, 
and which now reverts to you, by 
all the laws of gratitude, huma- 
nity, and every focial virtue. I can 
eafily, Sir, attena the duty of that 
and my curacy, the income of 
which will fully gratify every wif 
I have, but that of contributing 
to your future eafe and welfare, 
after looking 
him, replied—— 
sit in man to partake 


ftedfafily upon 
Amazing ! 


| thus largely of his Creator ? This 


ingle inftance is faflicient to f- 
| He 
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Moral Maxims ana Reftexions. 


lence, and put to fhame, all thof¢ 
who meanly attempt to depreciat® 
human nature, and form . thei® 
judgments of its univerfal tenden™ 
cy by the confined limits of their 
own, and their adherents, narrow 
groveling minds, infolently arraig- 
ning the divine author, with 
having conftituted that fordidly fel- 
ffhnef, which, by their own irregu- 
lar, and extravagant paffions, they 
pervert, and impious’ charge 
on him, as defective in their 
confiruction. After this and many 
other exprefions of pleafurable 
amazement, with the ftrongeft marks 
of love and gratitude, he peremp- 
torily rejected the propofition ; 
which the other as ftrenuoufly in- 
fifted upon executing, and he did 
from that time conftantly remit 
him the whole income of his liv- 
ing; but declined feeing him, to 
avoid giving or receiving a confu- 
fion, great minds alone are fufcep- 
tibleof. Isit in the gifts of fortune, 
though in her moft wanton luxuri- 
ous mood, to minilter to the mind 
of man, the leaft comparative de- 
gree of pleafure, in wealth, fervants, 
equipage, and pomp, to that, which 
this great, this worthy man enjoyed, 
in the calm conf{ciouinefs of poffefs- 
ing fo ample, fo beneficent a heart. 


Moral Maxims and Reflexi ons. 
WHat man in his right fenfes, 


that has wherewithal to live 
free, would make himfelf a flave 
for fuperfluities? What does that 
man want, that has enough ? Or 
what is he the better for abun- 
dance, that can never be {fatise 
fied ? 
_ The Prodigal has as little charity 
in him as the Mifer: His flinty 
foul is not to be touched with any 
tendernefs, humanity, or commife« 
ration; neither poverty nor dif- 
trefs, innocence nor merit, can 
melt him : That noble truthin Sa- 
cred Writ, of a fuperior happinefs 
in giving than in receiving, he never 
experienced. 

The moft laudable ambitica, is 
to be wife ; and the greatelt wifaem, 
is tobe good. We may be asam- 
bitious as we pleafe, fo we afpire ta 
the beft things. 
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Tbe History of PORSENN A, 
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(Continued from Page $0.) 


ERE, fhould I tell the furniture’s 
expence, 
And all the ftruéture’s vaft magnifi- 
cence, 
Defcribe the walls of fhining faphire 
made, 
With emerald and pearls the floor in- 
laid 
And how the vaulted canopies unfold 
A mimic heay’n and flame with gems and 
gold ; 
Or how Felicity regales her gueft, 
The wit, the mirth, the mufic, and the 
featt ; 
And on each part beftow the praifes due, 
T’ would tire the writer & the reader too, 
My amorous tale a fofter path pur- 
fues : 
Love and the happy pair demand my 
_ mufe, 
O could her art in equal terms exprefs 
The lives they lead, the pleafures they 
poffefs ! 
Fortune had ne’er fo plenteoufly before 
Beitow’d her gitts, nor can fhe lavifh 
more, 
*Tis heav’n itfelf, ’tis ecftacy of blifs, 
Uninterrupted joy, untir’d excefs ; 
Mirth following mirth the moments 
dance away ; 
Love claims the night and friendthip 
rules the day. 
Their tender care no cold indiff’rence 
knows 3 
No jealoufies difturb their fweet repofe ; 
No ficknefs, no décay; but youthtul 
grace, 
And conftant beauty fhines in either 
face, 
Benumbing age may mortal charms in- 
vade, 
Flow’rs of a day that do but bloom and 
fade ; 
Far di t here, on them it only blows 
The ape, and fpreads the blufhing 
*Tofe ; 


No conqueft o’er thofe radiant eyes can 
boat ; 

They like theftars fhine brighter in its 
froft 

Nor fear its rigour, nor its rule obey 3 

All feafons are the fame and ev’ry month 
is May, 

Alas! how vain is happinefs below ! 

Man foon or late muft have his fthare of 


WoC 5 

Slight are his joys, and flecting as the 
wind ; 

His gricfs wound home, and leave a 
iting behind. 

His lot diftinguifh’d from the brute ape 
pears 

Lefs certain by his laughter than his 
tears 5 

For ignorance too oft our pleafure breeds, 

But forrow from the reas’ning foul proe 
ceeds, 

If man on earth in endlefs blifs cou’d 
be, 

The boon, young Prince had been be- 
ftow’d on thee. 

Bright fhone thy ftars, thy Fortune fiou- 
rifh’d fair, 

And feem’d fecure beyond the reach of 


care, 

And fo might ftill have been, but anxiou 
thought 

Has dafh’d thy cup, and thou muft tafe 
the draught, 

It fo befel, as on a certain day 

This happy couple toy’d their time a- 


way; 

He afk’d how many charming hours are 
flown 

Since on her flave her heav’n of beauty 
fhone ; 

Should I confult my heart, cry’d he, the 
rate 

Were fmall, a week wou'd bethc utmof 
date : 

But when my mind refieéts on aétions 
patt, 

And counts its joy, time muft have fled 
more fait. 

Perhaps I might have faid, three months 
are gone, 


Three months! reply’d the fair, three 
months alone! 
Know 
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Know that three hundred years have 
roll’d away 

Since at my feet the lovely phoenix lay. 

Three hundred years! re-echoed back 
the Prince 

A whole three hundred compleated 


fince 

I landed here! O whither then are 
flown 

My deareftfriends, my fubjeéts and my 
throne? 


How ftrange alas! how alter’d fhall I 
find 


Each éarthly thing, each fcene I left be- 


hind! 

Who knows me now? onwhom fhall I 
depend 

To gain my rights? where fhall I find a 
friend? 

My crown perhaps may grace a foreign 
line, 

A race of kings, that know not me or 


mine ; 

Who reigns may with my death, his fub- 
jects treat 

My claim with fcorn, and call their prince 
a cheat. 

Oh had my life been ended as begun? 

My deftin’d ftage, my race of glory 


run 
I fhould have died well pleas’d ; my ho- 


nour’d name 

Had liv’d, had flourifh’d in the lift of 
fame, 

Refieéting now my mind with horror 
fees 

The fad furvey, afcene of fhameful 
eafe 

The odious blot, the fcandal of my 
race, 

Scarce known, and only mentioned with 
difgrace, 


The fair beheld him with impatient eye, 
And red with anger made him this re- 


ply. 

Ungrateful man! is this the kind re- 
turn 

My love deferves; and can you thus with 
fcorn 

Reject what once you priz’d, what once 
you {wore 

Surpafs’d all charms, and made e’n glory 

oor? 

What gifts have I beftow’d, what favours 
fhewn ! 

Made you partaker of my bed and 
throne ; 
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Three centuries preferv’d in youthful 
prime, 

Safe from the rage of death ahd injuries 
of time. 

Weak arguments! for glory reigns a- 
bove , 

The feeble ties of gratitude and love. 

I urge oe not, nor wou'd requeft your 

ay 

The phantom glory calls and I obey; 

All other virtues are regardlefs quite, 

Sunk and abforb’d in that fuperiot 
light, 

Go then, barbarian to thy realms ree. 
turn 

And fhew thyfelf unworthy my con- 


cern 3 : 

Go tell the world your tender heart cou’d 
give ' 

Death tothe princefs, by whofe care you 
live 

At thisa deadly pale her cheeks o’er- 


pread, 
Cold trembling feiz’d her limbs her fpi- 


rits fled ; 

She funk into his arms: the prince was 
thov’d, 

Felt all her griefs for ftill he greatly 
lov’d, 

He figh’d, he with’d he cou’d forget his 
throne, 

Confine his thoughts and live for her a- 
lone ; 

But glory thot him deep, the venom’d 
dart 

Was fix’d within, and rankled at his 
heart ; 

He cou’d not hide its wounds, but pin’d 
awa 

Like a fick flow’r, and languith’n in de- 
cay. 

An age nolonger like a month ap- 


pears, 
But ev’ry month becomes a hundred 
years. 


Felicity was griev’d, and cou’d not 
bear 

A fcenefo chang’d, a fight of fo much 
Care, 

She told him with a look of cold dif- 
dain, 

And sa Mp eafe, as women well can 
ain, 


He might depart at will ; a milder air 
Wou’'d mend his health; he was me 
pris’ner there, 
(To be continued.) 
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